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TWO MEN AND 


Tue entertainment given on Saturday 
afternoons by Messrs. Percy Frencut and 
Harrison Hitt, under the management | 
of Mr. L. G. Saarrr, at the Steinway | 
Hall at the convenient hour of three, | 
can be recommended to all who, after | 
the week’s work is done, are ready to| 
enjoy a hearty laugh, for which these 
two entertainers will provide the) 
materials. Honours easy between the 
two; Mr. Hitt draws with his pencil 
and Mr. Frenca with his music. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Frencu shows how, when 
facing the audience with an orchid in| 
his buttonhole and a glass in his eye, | 
and making a speech, he can be the| 
very counterpart of the Colonial Secre- 
tary; and immediately afterwards, when 
exhibiting his profile as he faces the 
piano, concealing the orchid and drop- 


A TREAT. | 


ping the eyeglass, he, bursting into 
song, demonstrates that there is no sort 


of resemblance between the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman and himself. Mr. Frenca’s 
evident enjoyment of his own fun is as| 
catching as used to be Corney GRAIN’s 
laugh and sly ‘‘ aside”’ winks; and the 
way he has of taking the audience indi- 
vidually and collectively into his confi- 
dence is irresistible. Mr. Harrisoy | 
Hit’s topsy-turvy sketches are delight- | 
fully humorous, and his Kissing Cup| 
something to see and to remember. 








NAME THIS STREET. 


Tue L.C.C. continue unable to find a 
satisfactory name for the Holborn to 
Strand thoroughfare now in course of 
construction. It becomes our privilege to 
lay before the public the suggestions of 
people famous in various departments 
of human activity in regard to this| 
momentous question. 


Mr. Ar-tu-r B-tF-r—Cecil Broadway. 

Mr. G-r-tp B-1F-r—Cecil Street. 

Lord Cr-np-rNE—Cecil Road. 

Lord S-1p-rnE—Ceeil Avenue. 

Mr. L-wra-r—Ceeil Arcade. | 

Lord R-s-b-r-Y—E ficiency F'urrow. 

Sir W-t1-m H-ro-rtr—Pretty Fanny's 
Way. 

Sir W-trr-p L-ws-n—The Soda and 
Milky Way. 

Mr. St-pu-n Pu-t1-ps—John Lane. 

Mr. M-rt-n H-rv-r—The Only Way. 

Mr. J-ssz C-11-nes “ would be sorry if 
London lost a great opportunity, as Bir- 
mingham did when it called its own new 
thoroughfare Corporation Street instead 
of Chamberlain Thoroughfare.” | 

Mr. G. B-ry-rp Su-w “is amazed that | 
any person still exists outside a lunatic | 
asylum desirous of naming the place | 
after so discredited a personage as| 
SHAKSPEARE.”” He favours us with a| 
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Auntie. “ Now, Do YoU REMEMBER wit I ToLp you apott Guy FAWKES, LAST TIME?” 
Freddy. “Yes; HE WAS A VERY BAD MAN.” 


Auntie. “WELL, WHAT DID HE pO?” 


Freddy. “He Blew ue THE PARLOURMAID! 


long argument which, so far as we can 
understand it, amounts to this :—That 
we live in an Age of Abbreviations, 


| when we call money L.S.D., a legislator 
| an 


|L.C.C., 


M.P., London’s Parliament the 
and so forth, and that any 
public body not so hopelessly out of 


date as the County Council would have 


no hesitation in deciding on G. B.S. 
Street. 

Mr. Aurr-p A-st-N—Alfred Highway. 
“Thus honouring the name of our 
greatest Saxon king as well as that of 
the late Poet Laureate.”’ 

Mr. R-py-rp K-pr-Na writes thus :- 
“You ask me to give vent to my opinion 


yo 


as to the new street’s label. Seeing 
that it is to lead from Holborn, where 
muddied oafs and flannelled fools get 
themselves equip-ed with the empire- 
sapping requisites of their so-called 
games, to the Strand, where a feather- 
brained race wastes its time in enervat- 
ing theatres and manhood-destroying 


music-halls, you had better call it 
Empire's End or something of that 


sort.” 

Miss M. C. writes:—“I have no inten- 
tion whatever of providing a degraded 
Press with free copy. 

“P.S.—Via ‘Marie would be sweetly 
pretty.”’ 
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IF I WERE IN. 
A pseudo-Villonelle, to be sung to a lively Lowland Ayr. 
“There are the ‘ins’ and there are the ‘outs,’ and it is right that 
the should take the place of the ‘ins.’”—From Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s address to the Men of Ayr.) 


‘outs’ 


Ir I were in—that is to say, 

If England’s heart could have its way, 

And let me hold the leading strings 

And rectify a lot of things, 

Giving my life, still fresh and warm, 

To work retrenchment and reform— 

Discord should hush its hideous cackle 

Within my cosy tabernacle, 

And all our sections cease their rage 

And reconstruct the Golden Age ; 

To such an end my faith should win 
If I were in. 


If I were in, my chief delight 
Would be to champion Manhood’s Right. 
The humblest hind on God’s fair earth 
Should be my peer in point of birth ; 
And none, however sleek his coat, 
Should wallow in a plural vote. 
Wisdom and genius, high and pure, 
Should in their country’s hopes secure 
With imbeciles but half awake 
An indistinguishable stake ; 
And all be brothers ’neath the skin 

If I were in. 


If I were in, I’d run the Schools 

On strictly proletariate rules. 

The bloated Member who can spare 

Enough to send his son elsewhere 

I’d not allow to have a voice 

In what should be the poor man’s choice. 

I would instruct the rising race 

To show the Church its proper place, 

Till all our infants grew to be 

Models of secularity. 

This I would urge through thick and thin 
If I were in. 


Tf I were in, there should be seen 

No Irish wigs about the green. 

I would correct the splendid bile 

Of Erin’s green and gracious isle. 

Home Rule all round [’d squander gratis, 

Mutandis, need [ say, mutatis. 

Meantime no prison bars should curb 

A people palpably superb ; 

But licence, large of lung and jaw, 

Teaching a fine contempt for law, 

Should merely make the juries grin 
If I were in. 


If I were in (and not found out) 

I'd put extravagance to rout. 

I would at once, with both my feet, 

Jump on the army and the fleet ; 

Then with the balance I would free 

The general public’s pot of tea, 

Unhitch the tax from plug and victuals, 

Kmancipate its beer and skittles, 

And, at a reasonable price, 

Erect a blooming Paradise 

For honest folk that toil and spin, 
If I were in. 
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“GRAPPLING IN THE CENTRAL BLU 
[Being Mr. Punch’s report of the duel between M. Santos-Dumont and 
Comte DE LA VAULX as fixed to take place in the vast inane. | 


Paris had slept uneasily. All night long the lights 
burned mysteriously in the offices of the leading papers, and 
here and there in the darkness could be heard the rhythmical 
puff! puff!’’ of gasoline engines. 

As the first streaks of dawn began to struggle through 
the mists, the sound of the engines became more noticeable, 
and presently from the shadows in the North a huge air- 
ship slid silently across the tremulous City. A moment later a 
dozen were on the wing, waiting for the principals to appear. 

As yet the scene of the battle had not been announced, 
but soon a tense whisper hissed through the chilly air :— 


“Tre Errre. Tower.” 


Ah! At last it was known. The first duel of the new 
régime was to take. place above the greatest engineering 
triumph of the old. 

By this time the air was dark with dirigible balloons and 
dusky air-ships moving in wide spirals through the silvery 
dawn. An anchored balloon shot up on either side of the 
Eiffel Tower, and everyone knew that they contained the 
seconds of the high opposing parties, who had in this way 
measured off the distance for the duellists. 

Santos-Duwont was the first to appear on the scene. 
There was something falcon-like in the vicious rapidity of 
his movements, and as he circled about the balloon that 
contained his seconds an occasional flirt of the tail-pro- 
pellers of his air-ship showed clearly that he was in the 
best of spirits. 

Your correspondent, who was hovering just above the 
scene in an aéroplane borrowed from Mr. H. G. WEt1s’ story 
When the Sleeper Wakes, was constantly sweeping thie 
horizon with his binoculars, and was the first to descry 
Comte pe La Vaux as he moved bulkily towards his station 
at the other balloon. There was need for haste, for the 
gendarmes were already aware of what was taking place, and 
were frantically searching for telescopes sufficiently powerful 
to draw the law breakers down near enough to be arrested. 

Just at the moment when the sun touched the horizon 
with gold, the seconds of Comte be La VavLx dropped a 
parachute as a signal, and the duellists swooped at one 
another with a great rattle of machinery and odour of gaso- 
line; but at that moment a puff of wind struck them un- 
awares, and before they had a chance to recover they were 
separated by several metres. Santos-Dumont was the first 
to adjust himself to the new conditions, but he courteously 
waited for his enemy to pull in part of his sail acreage and 
make his air-ship obey its rudder. 

As the wind had now become steady from the East, the 
duel was drifting rapidly towards the English Channel, 
leaving the seconds anchored near the Eiffel ‘Tower. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly, and it was. Rushing upon 
his enemy like an eagle upon a swan in mid air, Sanros- 
| Dumoxt punctured his gas reservoir with a quick thrust of his 
fountain pen, provided for the occasion by a Press agent. 

At this, De La VavLx threw up both wings and sank help- 
lessly to the earth. It had been arranged by the seconds 
that he who drew first gas was to be the vic‘or. 








Among Warriors. 


Interested Patron. So I see you lest an arm in the battle. 

An Atkins (‘back from the Front’’). Ay, Sir, and my 
companion here (indicating Atkins No. 2) he lost a leg. 

Patron. And your Colonel—in the same battle, eh ? 

Atkins No. 2. Ah! he was worse off than either of us, 
Sir; he lost his head. 
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“THE FIFTH.” 

‘Twas not my habit from a boy 

To'fitid in’ sqaibs ‘a fearful joy, 

And still your Roman Candles cloy, 
And rockets bore me; 

But hearing Kitty would be there 

I sought the place of smoke and glare, 

And noticed Brown—to my despair— 
Arrived before me. 


| 


He danced with Kitty round the fire— | 

Would it had been his funeral pyre ! 

I watched him skip with scornful ire 
Aloof and sulky. 

But Kirry would not meet my eye, 

And well I knew the reason why ; 

[ cannot caper if I try, 
I’m much too bulky. 


Then brother Bos with visage blacked 
Produced a bomb that kicked and | 
cracked 

(I was not privy to the act 

Upon my honour) ; 
It filled the boldest with alarm 
While Kirry, screaming, fled from harm 
Direct to my protecting arm ; 

It closed upon her. 


‘Twas later, ’neath the cedar tree 
(None but the smouldering guy to see) | 
She said she ’d always cared for me, 
Nor any other. 
How could TI half my ardour prove, 
It mounted to the stars above, 
But next to Kirty’s self I love 
Her little brother. 








| 
THOUGHTS ON THE CAT SHOW. | 

Tue National Cat Club’s Show at the 
Crystal Palace might have been called a 
complete success, were it not for some 
drawbacks which we feel bound to 
mention. 

Firstly, thie size of the Palace, though 
doubtless convenient enough for Handel 
festivals, pantomimes, international ex- 
hibitions, &¢., is utterly inadequate | 
when the comfortable accommodation of | 
cats is involved; for the multitudes of | 
people. admitted to the building must | 
rendet- the air insufferably close and | 
offensive to the refined creatures behind 
the bars. The Great Organ should | 
certainly be removed for the occasion ; | 
and if the roof of the Palace were 
thrown open, the fresh current of air | 
woull add materially to the cats’ | 
comfort. 

The food with which cats are served | 
at the Show often leaves much to be| 
desired. Because a cat has a fancy for | 
a fried sole and a saucer of cream when | 
at home, it does not follow that she | 
wishes to be confronted with them at 
every turn. The varied emotions of the 
Show should be met by some tempting 
but unaccustomed dish. If she is used 























WHAT OUR ARTIST HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


Fond Mother. “I po wish YoU WOULD LOOK OVER SOME OF MY LITTLE Boy’s SKETCHES, AND 


GIVE ME YOUR CANDID OPINION ON THEM. THEY 
YOUNG. 


TELL THE DIFFERENCE !”’ 


to veal, try lamb; if fried sole is the 
favourite, boil her a whiting. Cream 
and even new milk should be avoided 
at the Show, being apt to induce sick- 
ness during a time of excitement. 
Again, the price for admission being 
as low as one shilling exposes the cats 
to the nauseous attentions of people 
reeking of beer, onions, tobacco, and 
strong peppermints; while coarsely 
familiar remarks are continually ad- 
dressed to such personages as ‘* Woo- 


STRIKE ME AS PERFECTLY MARVELLOUS FOR ONE 8O 


THE OTHER DAY HE DREW A HORSE AND CART, AND, I CAN ASSURE YoU, YOU COULD SCARCELY 


shoo,”’ ‘‘ Belvedere Tiger,” and ‘‘ Silver 
Lambkin.”’ By raising the admission 
to a guinea the management could 
ensure correct treatment of the cats; 
though a little supervision at the turn- 
stiles might also be advisable to prevent 
the entrance of nouveaux riches of a 
distinctly vulgar type. 








THE QveEsTION oF THE Hour IN THE 
Orkneys.—Are you a Wason ? 
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A GROWL FROM GOLFLAND. 


Bores there are of various species, of the platform, of the 
quill, ; 

Bores obsessed by Christian €cience or the Education Bill, 

But the most exasperating and intolerable bore 

Is the man who talks of nothing but the latest “rubber 
core.” 


Place him in the Great Sahara, plant him on an Arctic floe, | 

Or a desert island, fifteen thousand miles from Westward Ho! 

Pick him up a twelvemonth later, and I'll wager that you 
find 

Rubber filling versus gutty still and solely on his mind. 


O American invaders, I accept your beef, your boots, 

Your historical romances, and your Californian fruits ; 

But in tones of humble protest I am tempted to exclaim, 

“Can't you draw the line at commerce, can’t you spare one 
British game?” 


I am but a simple duffer; I am quite — to state 
That my lowest round on record was a paltry 88 ; 

That my partner in a foursome needs the patience of a Jos, 
That in moments of excitement I am apt to miss the globe. 


With my brassy and my putter I am very far to seek, 
Generally slice to cover with my iron and my cleek ; 

But I boast a single virtue ; I can honestly maintain 

[ve escaped the fatal fever known as Haskell on the brain. 








A PUZZLER AT THE GARRICK. 


Ssoutp Mr. Esmonp’s four-act play at the Garrick Theatre, 
entitled My Lady Virtue, ultimately achieve success, it will 
be in consequence of the cleverness of the principal actors 
concerned in its representation, that is, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Artuur Bourcater (alias Viotet Vansrucn) as The Burvilles, 
and of Mr. Dawson Mitwarp as Sir Geoffrey Ernestone. But 
is not Mrs. Ernestone, as played by Mrs. Esmonp (alias Eva 
Moore), to be added to this talented trio? Is not this 
Mrs. Ernestone intended to be the heroine? Certainly she 
is, and it may be fairly questioned whether any other actress 
could play the part better. But herein is the difficulty, since 
the more perfect the rendering of this silly character may be, 
the sillier does it become, and, scene by scene, act by act, 
the more anti-pathetic to the audience which grows every 
minute less and less inclined to take her seriously at the valua- 
tion put upon her by author and actress. The highest tribute 
then to Miss Eva Moore’s performance of Lady Ernestone is 
to say that it is one of the most irritatingly idiotic characters 
that ever entered into the heart of man to conceive. She 
gets on your nerves more than did the lachrymose wife in 
The Tyranny of Tears. If this character had only been 
relieved by a few touches of irresistible comedy, all would 
have been well; but as it is, the triumph of the actress 
means the non-success of the piece. Such is the paradox at 
the Garrick. 

The third act, which contains the great situation of the 
play, is admirably played by Mr. Arraur Bourcuier and 
Miss Vioter VanprucH, with Mrs. Cuartes Catvert in the 
earlier part of the scene, who lightens their serious comedy 
with flashes of her own inimitable humour. To actress and 
author we have much to be thankful for in this character of 
Basker. 

Mr. Hotmawn Ciarx’s Lord Haughley is an excellent sketch 
of a character that seems to have been originally intended 
to fulfil some important mission, but about which the 
dramatist changed his mind, and so allowed him to be, as 
it were, pensioned off but retained on the establishment for 
some sentimental reason easily appreciated by those who 


|have experienced the great convenienc? of having, for the 


sake of the hero or heroine, a ‘‘ Charles, his friend,” as 
confidant, tame on the premises. 

Lechmere Gordon, a most important part of about, on the 
whole, a quarter of an hour's duration on the stage, is 
efficiently played by Mr. Sam Sornery. The development of 
this character seems to have been an after-thought. 

As for the minor characters, everyone of them is well 
characterised: the old nuisance of a father, played by 
Mr. Nicet Prayrarr (a feeble edition of Brother Potter in 
Still Waters); the lazy, good-natured Mrs. Lawler of Miss 
Kate Bishop; the lively Dorothy of Miss Ctewent; the 
spiteful, gossiping Lady Carreras of Miss Dotores Druw- 
MonD; not forgetting Mr. Arpert Sms as the first-class 
butler named Walters—all are merely ornamental, and not 
not one of them, save, perhaps, Lady Carreras, essential. 
The piece could be played by six principals and a couple of 
good ‘‘seconds’’ between nine o'clock and eleven; nay, if 
the author had not started an entirely new idea just when 
we have discovered that the male and female villain are the 
most amiable couple possible, the play, in the true interests 
of actors, author, and audience, might have perfectly ended 
with the third act, as (substituting lunch for dinner) a news- 
boy could have shouted ‘‘ Winner!” outside, and the curtain 
would have descended on the husband weeping with joy at 
the success of his horse, while the wife, overcome at the 
prospect of the connubial bliss in store for them in a new 
and happy land, could have looked up at the ceiling and 
clasped her hands in an ecstasy of joy. 

That Mr. Bourcmer should fail in the last situation of the 
third act is not in the least to his discredit, it being utterly 
impossible for any actor to screw himself up to such a pitch 
as to turn an anti-climax, as is this weak attempt of Bram- 
ley’s to snatch a kiss from Lady Ernestone, into a triumph. 

Act IV. is de trop, as no one cares a dump what has become 
nor what may become of the Ernestones husband and wife. 








THE SOCIETY SWEAR. 

[‘‘ Among upper-class women the-use of bad language is awful ; not 
only do elderly dowagers say ‘ D—n !’ but girls of seventeen make use 
of that deplorable expression.” —A correspondent to the Daily Express. } 

THE age is unmistakably profane ; 

Morality, like Trade, is on the wane: 

Of late with most profound regret I’ve heard 

How that a certain naughty little word, 
Quite impolite, and quite unparliament’ry too, 
Once vulgar, now’s affected by the gentry too. 


From common oaths my tender spirit shrinks, 
I foozle when I hear them on the links ; 
The cabby’s curse my moral system shocks, 
I shudder when I hear it from the box ; 
But that which on the raw more sorely touches is 
The swear that’s used by dowagers and duchesses. 
When in the case of nobly-bred adults 
Age and experience yield these sad results, 
What wonder if their daughters (pretty lambs !) 
Indulge at times in copying their dams ? 
(A “ play ‘po’ words ’’ which serves to render printable 
That which, writ otherwise, would be but hintable.) 
Is this Profanity a passing phase 
Like Pigs-in-clover, or the Ping-pong craze ? 
Will it revert to ‘‘ Goodness me!”’ or “ Blow!” ? 
I cannot tell you, for I do not know ; 
This I do know: a nation grave disaster risks 
That lets its women talk in ——-sand * * # 








A Bt. rTHat Gor THROUGH BY Forcre.—William the Con- 
queror. 
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HOBSON’S CHOICE. 

[Captain Hossoy, who distinguished himself 
at Santiago and by a kissing expedition in the 
States, has been meditating on the unparalleled 
greatness of his country, and publishes his 
views in an essay entitled “ America must be 
Mistress of the Seas.” According to the 
Captain, America is so exceedingly superior to 
all other countries in mental, moral and 
physical virtues, that she is clearly beckoned 
“by the finger of fate” to rule creation; and 
to attain this desirable end the navy of the 
United States must be made to equal the 
combined navies of the earth. This could be 
achieved by the year 1930.] 


Wuen in my hammock lying, I 
Consider o’er my dram 

The justice, glory, purity 
And truth of Uncle Sam; 

When I reflect how good and kind 
He is, how great should be, 

O world at large, there is, I find, 
One only way for thee. 


Thou must accept his sovereign sway, 
| In whom all virtues rest ; 

With meek and holy joy obey 

Each wise and good behest, 
Observing what ideals high 

Inspire his lightest deeds, 
And with a humble spirit try 

To follow where he leads. 


Thus only, world, shalt thou secure 
These priceless blessings three : 

A press, like his, refined and pure 
And from corruption free ; 

No crooked ways thy Trade shall know, 
No speculation wild, 

And life municipal shall flow 
All pure and undefiled. 


The greed of nations—German “ shove,” 
And Russia’s plans to spread 

Her empire, Britain’s lawless love 
For painting countries red— 

Such wicked schemes for land and pelf 
Shall righteous Uncle Sam, 

Possessing all the earth himself, 
Effectually damn. 


And if the blind world cannot see 
This is the only course 

To its true happiness, then we 
Must teach the world by force. 

We ’ll build a fleet, a mammoth fleet, 
The biggest ever planned, 

And I am ready, as is meet, 
To take supreme command. 








Consule Josepho. 


a The curiously blind dislike of Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN in Belgium shows no signs of abating. 
Indeed, so widespread is this unreasoning feeling 
that even the Luxembourg vineyard owners 
have, it is reported, just christened with the 
name of Chamberlain a vintage recently spoiled 
by inclement weather.”—Morning Post.] 





Tuis is as it should be. His best 








LAIN actually drunk with joy. 






Mistress. “Poor pariina LittLe Topsy! I’M AFRAID SHE WILL NEVER RECOVER. 


SSeS - 


Do you 


KNOW, BRIDGET, I THINK THE KINDEST THING WOULD BE TO HAVE HER SHOT, AND PUT HER OUT OF 


HER MISERY!” 


Bridget. “’DeEp, Mam, I wouLpn’? Do THAT. 


THEN YE’D BE SORRY YE’D HAD HER KILL’p!” 


SURE SHE MIGHT GET BETTER AFTER ALL, AN’ 








MOVEMENTS OF THE MIGHTY. 


In consequence of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s 
decision to visit South Africa, we under- 
stand that the Boer Generals have 
decided to remain in England. General 
De Wet, who has already gone into 
residence at Highbury, will take no 
exercise, but confine his attention to the 
orchid houses ; General Borna will take 
charge of the Colonial Office; General 
Bex Vitjoen will wear the Imperial 
eyeglass; and General Kritzincer will 
take periodical harlequin’s leaps from a 
hansom cab into Charing Cross Hospital. 

On receipt of a cable announcing that 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was about to visit 
Africa, we understand that Mr. Seppo 
immediately booked his passage in the 
next steamer returning to England. 

Jt is stated that M. Cammie PELLETAN, 
stimulated by the spectacle of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s exploratory energy, has 
borrowed the Prince of Monaco’s diving 
suit with a view to investigating the 


friends would not like to see Cuamper-| bed of the Mediterranean. 


On receipt of the intelligence of Mr. 





CHAMBERLAIN’S approaching departure to 
South Africa, ui Hatt Carne is stated 
to have promptly accepted President 
RoosEvELT’s offer of an American penny- 
a-liner to convey him back to the Isle 
of Man. 

Miss Marie Core. has chartered the 
Kohinoor for a holiday trip to the Ile 
du Diable. 

General Truman, it is stated, will 
shortly proceed to Dieppe to inspect 
and report upon the working of the 
petits chevaux. 





A Large Order. 
ESPECTABLE Party, in s‘eady employ- 
ment, wants to buy boots and clothing, 
wife and family, pay instalments. State best 
terms.—Hackney and Kingsland Gazette. 


‘*KHEDIVIAL’’ SHE ‘WOULD HAVE SAID.”’ 
—‘‘T’m told,” quoth Mrs. Mupote, ‘‘ that 
Lord KircHener called on the KuHEpIvE 
and was then driven about in a convivial 
carriage. It sounds rather cheerful, 
doesn’t it?” 
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HOW TO GET ON. 








No. IT.—In toe Nursery. 


I must state at the outset that in the 
following remarks and suggestions | 
address myself, not to those misguided 
adults who occasionally intrude upon 
the nursery department for their own 
sinister objects, but to those who are the 
proper inhabitants and rulers of that 
namely, to the children them- 
selves. Crown Colony Government, 
vexatious and ineffective nearly every- 
where, is nowhere so absurd and so 
fruitful of ill as in the nursery. My 
object will be to inspire in all children 
of a tender age a proper enthusiasm for 
their great heritage, so that they may no 
longer be content to submit’. them- 
selves to the effete despotism of the 
library and the boudoir. Men who are 
immersed in business or the Bar, or in 
what may be called landed pursuits, can- 
not fairly be expected to sympathise with 
all the passionate yearnings that stir 
the breast of a doll capable of closing 





MODERN 





nor can a mother 


her eyes in a recumbent position ; 
whose mental horizon is bounded by dinner- parties, 
weekly books and the acquisition of new gowns, and 


whose feelings are dulled by discussions with her cook, 
enter into the grief inspired in the heart of a child by the 
sudden collapse of a blue air-balloon in front of a fire, or 


the !e2 of such a fetish as a pointless pencil ora tin bath 
measuring three inches in length and half an inch in depth. 
A nurse, too, imposing as her appearance often is, must be 


trained to submit to her constitutional limitations. I am 
aware that she is generally appointed to her post not so much 
in defiance as in ignorance of the wishes and opinions of the 
colony that she is to control. This fact ought to be fatal to 
her authority. It is greatly to the credit of children, and 
speaks volumes for their natural loyalty, that they have not 
hitherto insisted on being consulted before their governor is 
appointed. The system must of course be altered, but, 
even as it is,a fair-minded nurse will recognise that, though 
she may possess absolute power over the perambulator, the 
sponge, and the bedroom fight, she has no title to interfere 
with a high-spirited male colonist who insists on exercising 
his birthright of strength and liberty in plastering a sister 
colonist’s face with a well-buttered slice of bread. Nor, in 
general, should a nurse, as is too often the case, show the 
spirit of a partisan when an internal quarrel is in progress. 
If her deputy governor, for instance, in the course 
of her duties has had to separate two combatants, she must 
not take offence when one of them attempts to kick her 
She must remember that Providence, in the shape 
of a dressmaker, has given her a proper protection for these 
sensitive bones, and she must reflect that a child who can 
attack shins at the age of four may in later life rise to be 
the mainstay of his school football team. To chill his 
generous ardour by pi acing him in a corner with his face 
to the angle, or to imbue him with a dark sense of being 
unjustly misunderstood by administering a spanking to his 
tender skin, is to show herself unworthy of her high position. 
The meditations of a boy thus partially immured cannot be 
salutary, and, if he should afterwards so far forget himself 
as to become a journalist, a member of the House of Lords, 
a Secretary of State for War or a company promoter, the 
blame must be laid on the arbitrary nurse who flouted his 
early aspirations and condemned him to suffer degrading 
punishments in the nursery. 


she, or 


shins. 











IMPRESSIONIST ART. A MUSICAL COMEDY. 


My object, in dn, te is to einetetion the nursery, to 
establish in its full vigour the great principle of govern- 
ment of the nursery by the nursery for the nursery. Let 
every child from the moment he or she is “ short-coated ” | 
learn by heart and, when necessary, quote at its parents the | 
following sublime passage from one of Burke's (I think it 
was Burke’s) greatest speeches : 

“Sir” [or ‘‘Madam’’—the form of address will natu- 
rally vary according to the parent addressed], ‘‘I protest I 
am astounded when I contemplate their state of mind who 
hold a contrary opinion to that which I have ventured to 
express. It has been, and I thank Heaven for it, a guiding 
principle in our polity from the time when our scattered 
tribes first formed themselves into a nation, so to administer 
the various and often discordant parts of our government 
as to weld into a harmony, outlasting the shocks of cireum- 
stance and the mutability of human conditions, the interests, 
the affections, the desires, ay, even the passions and the 
controversies of those whom we have been called upon to 
direct, and this not by the enforcement of a tyranny draw- 
ing its power from the obdurac *"y and — of the great, 
but rather by the encouragement of a spirit of freedom 
amongst those whom we may guide but cannot fetter; by 
attaching their minds to the constitution of this realm by 
links that the voice of folly or the breath of faction will 
shatter in a moment, though, applied with tolerance and 
riveted with wisdom, they are bonds that no man will 
desire to break, since no man will ever be galled by their 
imposition. Grant this liberty and your nation will live; 
deny it, and you will perish in your obstinacy and your 
pride.” ’ 

There you have the great principle. 
consider some practical details. 


Next week we will 


(To be continued.) 








Very Particular Bachelor (to the new lodging-house cook). 
Mind, Cook, I want my chop always well done. 

L.-H. Cook (who has given notice). Well, Sir, you know 
the proverb : if you want a thing well done, do it yourself. 





How can a message be taken seriously that comes by a 
** Laffan ’’ wire ? 
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“THEY ORDER THIS MATTER 
BETTER IN FRANCE.” 
fA notorious French swindler was allowed to 
escape the other day by the two detectives in 
charge of him, after he had entertained them 
at dinner. 





A private room at a fashionable 
restaurant in Paris. 


ScENE 


Prisoner. Kh bien, mes amis, qu’est- | 
ce que nous allons faire? ‘Tenez, vous 


prenez encore un petit verre? Voila 
les cigares. 
First Detective. Tres volontiers, 


monsieur, nous avons si bien diné. 

Prisoner. Enchanté! Et aprés, ou 
irons-nous ? 

First Detective. Mais ot vous voulez, 
monsieur. 

Prisoner. Le théatre, c’est ennuyant, 
on n’y fume pas. Encore une chartreuse 
verte. Voyons, voyons, c’est si peu de 
chose. C’est ca. Si nous allions a un 
eafé-concert ? Ah, sapristi! J’oubliais 
quelque chose; j’ai une visite a faire. 
Je suis désolé. 

First Detective. Pas de quoi, monsieur. 
A votre service. 

Prisoner. Alors, partons ! 
pas les menottes, hein ? 

First Detective. Ah, monsieur, vous 
plaisantez! Mais les inspecteurs de la 
sireté ne sont pas de vulgaires agents. 
Ils savent se conduire en gens comme il 
faut. 

Prisoner. Pardon, mes amis. La 
sfireté, pour sfir. Vous étes on ne peut 
plus aimables. Allons! Gargon, ]’addi- 
tion! Chasseur, une voiture! Gare du 
Nord, aussi vite que possible, cocher, 
pour ne pas manquer le train. 

[They enter the cab and drive off. 

First Detective (sleepily). Un petit 
voyage ? 

Prisoner. Je vais vous expliquer tout 
¢a en route. 

Second Detective. Mais nous aimons 
les voyages. 

Prisoner. Que vous étes charmants ! 
Tenez, vous ne fumez plus. Voila les 
cigares. Eh bien, je vais passer chez 
un ami, un brave homme, mon petit 
ami d’enfance, mon camarade d’école 
(each detective grasps one of his hands), 
en effet, mon frére. (They shake his 
hands cordially.) Ah, mais non! Je 
vous dirai la vérité, je vais rendre visite 
& une amie (they smile with gentle sym- 
pathy), une charmante petite femme, 
jolie, jolie comme une fleur. (They 
grasp his hands again.) Ah, figurez- 
vous ses yeux bleus, ses cheveux chatains, 
sa petite taille si svelte; figurez-vous 
comme elle m’attend, les larmes aux 
yeux, ses beaux yeux bruns—c’est une 
brunette délicieuse, aux cheveux noirs 
du Midi—-et elle m’aime! (Each detee- 
tive wipes away a furtive tear.) Ah, 
sapristi, non, mille fois non! Je ne 
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Unele. “ Do you KNOW A MAN WITH ONE EYE CALLED Brown ? 
Nephew. ‘‘ OH—WHAT’S THE OTHER EYE CALLED, UNCLE?” 


Unele. “ GLass, YOU YOUNG NOODLE! ” 








comme vous, je vous dirai la vérité 
entiére, la vérité vraie, je vais voir ma 
grand’mére (the tears pour down each 
detective's cheek), qui a quatre-vingt- 
dix-neuf ans, et qui habite toute seule, 
la-bas a St. Denis, une petite villa, .et 
cultive son jardin. Figurez-vous sa 
tendre sollicitude, pendant qu'elle arrose 
ses tulipes—je veux dire ses cillets— 
ah non! a cette saison, ses chrysan- 
thémes—cette dame qui a cent dix ans, 
et qui cultive son potager dans un petit 
appartement Rue St. Denis. (The 
detectives cover their faces with their 
hands and sob aloud.) Eh bien, mes 
amis, c’est convenu. Vous m’attendrez 
a la sortie des trains de banlieue dans 
deux heures. Voici la gare. 
[They hurry on to the platform. 
Guard. Voyageurs pour Amiens, 
Calais, Londres, en voiture ! 
Prisoner (jumping into train). Au 
revoir ! 





Detectives (together). Au revoir, mon- 
sieur! Nos hommages respectueux a 
madame votre grand’mére. Nous vous 
attendrons 1a-bas. 

[And they wait till the next morning, 
but ‘curiously enough he does not 








return. 
‘* Cham.”’ 
rT one 2 ‘ 
THoucH grapes are spoiling in Cham- 
pagne, 


With sunless skies and too much rain, 
This still may prove a vintage year— 
For gooseberries were good, we hear. 


ExtenbDeD titles for novels seem to be 
coming into fashion since GrorcE Mrrr- 
pitH and then ‘Joan Oxiver Hoppers’ 
set the example. Here are two that we 
have not as yet seen announced as 
forthcoming : The Evening Paper, Some 
Hot Water, and a Towel ; Two Bottles, 
a Biseuit, and a Peculiar Pickle. 
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Tourist (in search of “ the ant:que,” 





after admiring old cottage). 





“I$ THERE ANYTHING ELSE TO LOOK 
Village Dame. “ Lon’ BLESS ’EE, WHY THERE’S THE BEAUTIFUL NEW Recr’aTION GROUND AS WE'VE JUST ’AD MADE!’ 





AT IN THE VILLAGE?” 
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TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY TALKS. 
I.—Witn an M.P. 


Ir was a fine autumn morning in the 
year 2000 when Mr. Punch’s Represen- 
tative called at the chambers of Mr. 
Micuaet O'Fianacan, M.P. 

‘7 will inquire whether Mr. O’Fana- 
GAN can see you, Sir,’’ remarked his 
servant. ‘The House sat late last 
night, Sir, and Mr. O’FLANAGAN is 
rather tired. Perhaps if you called 
later” = 

But the 
fruitless. 

‘* Show him in, Pat, show him in!” 
cried a voice from aninner room; ‘“‘ I’m 
as fresh as a daisy!” 

Mr. Punch’s Representative doubted 


visit was not to prove 


if Mr. O’FLANAGAN’s appearance justified | 


this description. The hon. Member was 
reposing on a sofa, a patch shielded one 
eye, his right arm was in a sling, and 
his face was covered with strips of 
sticking-plaster. It seemed only polite 
to express regret at his condition. 

‘“‘ Bless you, it’s nothing,’’ responded 
Mr. O’Fanacan cheerily. ‘“ Result of 
last night’s debate on the Army Esti- 


mates, that’s all. The new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is an uncommonly 
efficient man—I don’t deny that—has 
as pretty an upper-cut with his left as 
you could wish to see. Still, I flatter 
myself he got a bit better than he 
gave. You can bet that Supply 
won't be taken again this week, at any 
rate!” 

‘“And surely,” said Mr. Punch’s 
Representative, ‘‘ it will be some time 
hefore you are able to resume your 
Parliamentary duties ? ”’ 
| “Oh, no; I shall toddle down to the 
|House this afternoon, as usual. My 
|friend Micnican has a question to the 
Home Secretary on the paper which is 
safe to lead to a row. Pretty fighters, 
both of them, and I wouldn’t miss their 
set-to for anything.” 

“You yourself, Mr. O’FLanacay, 
have assisted considerably in making 
Parliamentary debates more — er, 





animated than they were in the last 
century ?”’ 
*Yes,”’ answered Mr. O’FLANAGAN, 


*“*T have indeed. 
the first Member 


with obvious pride, 
For instance, I was 








| 


through a megaphone. Everyone uses 
it nowadays, of course, but 1 was the 
first to introduce it. Again, the idea 
of making each new Member fight a 
couple of rounds with the Sergeant-at- 
Arms on the night when he takes his 
seat was quite my own. You see the 
fruit of this and other reforms in the 
increased interest shown by the public 
over our proceedings. The Strangers’ 
Gallery is always full, and instead of 
compressing their Parliamentary reports 
into a paragraph, as they used to do, 
the halfpenny papers give us big head- 
lines, and nearly as much space as a 
football cup-tie.”’ 

“And what,” asked Mr. Punch’s 
Representative in conclusion, ‘‘do you 
think of the political outlook for the 
Autumn Session ?”’ 

Mr. O’FLanacan shook his head. 

‘“‘ Bad,” he replied, ‘‘ very bad. Did 
vou ever know a Government like this ? 
Here we ‘ve been discussing this London 
Electric Lighting Bill for barely four 
months, and the first three words of the 
preamble have been passed already. No 


good will come of rushing business 


who delivered his speeches in the House | through like that.” 
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Leen Vaswdoyewrmnes . Yen, 


AN AWKWARD PRECEDENT. 


Ricut Hoy. J-s-rn Cu-wn-ri-x. “‘ HUM! I BELIEVE IN STUDYING ONE'S GOWN DEPARTMENT ON 
THE SPOT!” 

Ricur Hoy. Sr. J-ay Br-pr-cx. ‘‘ GOOD HEAVENS! I SHALL BE EXPECTED TO GO TO SOMALI- 
LAND NEXT!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExtTRractep From THE Diary or Tory, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, Oct. 27. 

—It would be absurd to assert that 
there is anything in Mr. Jasper TvLty’s 
appearance or manner of speech that 
recalls the ‘‘ rift within the lute that, 
slowly widening, makes its music mute.” 


Personally, Mr. Tutty has been slowly | 


widening for some years, and now pre- 
sents to view of the SPraKER quite a burly 
figure. All the same, when he began his 
gyrations at Question time, the couplet 
leapt to the lips in connection with the 
internal economy of the Nationalist 
Party. In surveying Imperial and 
national politics, Mr. Turry does not 
see eye to eye with Repmonp ainé, still 
less with Witiuiam O’Brien. The con- 
sequence is, as he was cheerily reminded 
by a compatriot to-night, he has received 
notice to quit his seat for South Leitrim. 
Still holding it, he suddenly resolved to 
make use of his opportunities for flout- 
ing WittiaM O’Brien. 

That statesman, looking more than 
ever like the stage villain of a transpon- 
tine theatre, had several questions on 
the Paper. When called on by Speaker, 
or ever he could rise, up sprang the 
Tumultuous Tutty, and in voice than 
which nothing could be less lute-like, 

















“The Tumultuous Tully.” 


roared a supplementary question— 
‘arising out of that answer,’’ as he put 
it, glaring on the Cuter Secre7ary, who 
had not at the moment had opportunity 
to reply. The coherence of Mr. Tutty’s 


remarks was complicated by little 
passages of arms carried on with his 
compatriots seated near. At one 


moment he and Witi1AmM O’Brien being 
on their legs at the same moment (just 


las if one or other were the Spraxer),|had omitted to make opportunity of 
| «enimated conversation followed. WiLLtaM 


| O’Brien, 


frowning in tragic fashion 


|that would have fetched the gery | 





across the water, made in_ hoarse 
whisper an observation that sounded | 
like ‘‘ Off with his head! So much for| 
South Leitrim.” 

No difficulty in catching Mr. Tutty’s | 
remarks, though their purport was a} 
little mixed owing to endeavour in the 
same breath to put his supplementary | 
question, and to retort upon the brother 
patriot with whom difference had arisen. 

‘““The question I wish to ask,” he 
roared, ‘‘ is—You are not going to bully 
me.”’ 

(This an aside to Wituiam O'Brien, 
murmuring blessing from an upper 
bench. “ Yah, yah,” from Irish Mem- 
bers. ‘ Boo-oo, boo-oo,” from Swirt 
MacNe1t, in his favourite imitation of the | 
Bull of Bashan.) 

“wish to ask is, Whether this pro- 
clamation of the right hon. gentleman 

, 


’ 





Here Irish Members, in good training 
just now, raise hurricane of shouts. 
SPEAKER on his legs; WitiiAm O’Brien 
also up; Tvi.y standing well out on 
floor of House, apparently continuing 
his remarks. In comparative lull Speaker 
managed to get in observation to effect 
that he should have to take strong 
measures with the Turbulent Tutty. 

Assailed on all sides, T. T. sat down, 
audibly grinding his teeth as O’Brien 
put his question. Up again on O’Briey’s 
next enquiry; broke out afresh at 
evening sitting when O’Brien delivered 
long tirade against Irish Government, 
who will not permit the absolute ruin 
of’ hapless farmers and traders who 
decline to kiss the brogues of local 
agents of the League. It was then 
O’Briex, turning upon him, delivered 
his memorable rebuke. 

“The English House of Commons,”’ 
he said, “is not the proper place for 
altercation.” 

Business done.—Gagged Trish Mem- 
bers appropriate another evening sitting. 

Thursday night.—Sam Evans beat the 
record in debate; looked in just now 
on his way westward from Law Courts ; 
found AttorNeY-GENERAL sitting down 
after delivering long and _ luminous 
judgment on Amendment drafted by 
Squire or Marwoop. Swiftly cross- 
examining Members near him, SaMveL 
rose and conclusively replied to a 
speech he had not heard. 

Here and there he naturally tripped, 
having been misinformed or misconstru- 
ing some hint received. ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL rose to correct him. SaMvEL 
at once withdrew; but in the look with 
which he regarded his learned brother 
he managed to convey pained reproach, 





that, being on his legs,“ Mr. ATTORNEY 


saying the thing attributed to him. 
“Tf,” says Sark, “ half the men in the 
House, having heard a speech, could 











“Please to remember the Fifth of November.” 
(The melodramatic O’Br-n.) 


reply to it as effectually as Sam Evans 
can answer an argument he has not 


heard, the level of debate would be 
considerably heightened.”’ 
Business done.—With assistance of 


closure Education Bill beginning more 
or less merrily to move. 
Friday night.~Joun O’Gorst, Time- 


honoured Educationalist, sits below 
Gangway watching Prixce ARTHUR 


slowly shoulder Education Bill through 
Committee. 

“A good man,” he, sighing, says, 
“ struggling with adversity.” 

For ordinary Member Bill rather a 
bore. Sub-section A. pleaseth him not, 
nor sub-section B. either. ‘To tell the 
truth, he doesn’t understand all their 
bearings, diligently voting ‘‘ Aye” or 
“No” according to side of House on 
which he sits. For Jony O’Gorst it is 
pure undiluted delight. No office ties ; 
no Ministerial responsibility ; no imposi- 
tion of vow of silence while Prixce 
ARTHUR attempts to explain knotty point 
which ex-Vice President of Council 
knows he could do more simply and 
effectively. The mere privilege of 
speaking when and how he pleases 
alone makes life worth living. 

For a while it seemed as if Millennium 
was tempered by loss of salary. A good 
deal of snubbing may be stood with the 
assistance of £2,000 a year, paid quar- 
terly. Everyone glad to know that 
after dong, Joyal, brilliant service to his 
Party Jouy O'Gorst not been sent away 
comfortless. Why he should have been 
sent away at all one of the puzzles of 
modern politics. Asan all-round Parlia- 
ment man he has’ only two superiors, 




















If a clerk wanted his salary raised, 
Mr. Jorkixs wouldn't listen to propo- 
| sition. If a client were slow to settle 
|his bill of costs, Mr. Jorxins was 


| eke 


| opposite, or indeed in any partgof the 
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A Toccuisa Scexe. 


“Now, my dear B-lf-r ; 


are you sure you can spare me for so long? 


Oh, don’t break down!” 


* Well (sobs » my dear Jo-o-seph sniffs ~ I ll try a 


very few equals, on Treasury Bench. ' 
That another story. Possibly he 
felt retention of office would be too 
painful when he no longer had the 
Markiss for chief. Howsoever it be, the 
Education Office knows him no longer. 
But his salary is exchanged for a well- 
earned political pension. 

Behind a cynical countenance JouN 
O’Gorst hides a tender heart. What 
really cut him when he packed up his 
belongings at Education Board and 
fared forth a free man, was his severance 
from the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the final arbiters 
in all matters of national education. This 
mysterious body was, t» tell the truth, 
a creation of his fancy. It was the 
Jorkixs of the Education Department. 
Remember Mr. Spextow’'s partner, 
‘“whose place in the business was to 
keep himself in the background, and 
be constantly exhibited by name as the 
most obdurate and Pr 


is 


ruthless of men ? 


resolved to have it paid, and, however 
painful these things might ke to the 
feelings of Mr. Spextow, Mr. Jorxktxs 
would have his bond. Thus with the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. The Vice President (and 
his noble friend the Doox) would 
gladly meet the views of gentlemen 


House, on the point raised. But the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation were obdurate. 


The printed words look fesble. To 





} 
know all they meant—still more all they 


[Mr. B-lf-r has such an expressive face. 
implied—it was necessary to be in the 
House and hear the awed, almost blood- 


lcurdling whisper, in which the Vice 


President recited the syllables that com- 
pose the name. The Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have, on 
Joux O’Gorst’s retirement from office, 
faded back into the mist out of which 
their mysterious entity was evolved. 
Their ethereal existence, the spell men- 
tion of their name wrought upon House 
of Commons, are cherished memories that 
make mellow the honourable retirement 
into which ex-Vice President has been 
dropped. Business done. — Still on 


Education Bill. 








A FULL PROGRAMME. 

[It is stated that nearly two score of sugges- 
ticns that Mr. CHamperiain should take part in 
foundation-stone layings and other functions 
on his visit to South Africa reached this country 
on the day following the announcement. | 

We understand that the following 
invitations for the first twenty-four 
hours after landing at Cape Town 
aready await the Right Honourable 
Gentleman : 


From the Malay cab-drivers of Adder- | 


ley Street: To imaugurate a new cab- 
rank opposite the Grand Hotel, with a 
fresh supply of hansoms which shall 
replace the existing vehicles, now over 
fifty years old. 

From the Dock ‘Cape-boys’”’: To 
lay the first flag of a private pavement 
of their own, running through Govern- 
ment Avenue tothe Gardens and thence 
up the Kloof Road over to Seapoint. 

From the members of the Bond: To 
unveil a statue of Mr. Krucer in Green- 
market Square. 


sé 


From the General Manager of the 
|\C. G. R.: To consume the first sand- 
| wich in the enlarged refreshment-room 
| at the railway terminus. 

| From the organist of St. George’s 
|Cathedral: To pull out a new stop 
on his instrument, and, if possible, to 
play a march thereon. 

From the Clerk to the House of 
Assembly: To address Messrs. THERON, 
Saver and Merriman in a maiden speech 
across the floor of the House, and give the 
Premier an object-lesson in Imperialism. 

From the Governor of Cape Colony : 
To demolish the last brick of the barn- 
like building known as Government 
House. 

From the inhabitants of Somerset 
Strand : To open a bathing-machine for 
the benefit of that rising seaside resort, 
and to take the initial plunge into the 
waters of False Bay (before the sharks 
come in). 

From the trustees of Grooteschuur : 
To found a new hippo-house and 
elephant-preserve in the back garden 
under the fir trees. 
| From the manager of Constantia: To 
|sample a new variety of “ hanepoot”’ 
| grape, and to broach a bin of Govern- 
|ment wine therefrom. 
| From the assembled predikants of the 
|Hervormde Kerk: To listen to some 

fresh clauses in the Commination 
| Service. 
| From the fishermen of Mouille Point : 
| To blow up the remains of the “‘Athens,”’ 
| whieh was wrecked there thirty-seven 
| years ago. 
| From the Western Province Cricket 
|Club: To bow! the first ball on the im- 
| proved cocoanut-matting pitch at New- 
ede. 
| From the lessee of the Opera House : 
To assist at the début of some recently- 
| imported ‘‘ gag-merchants.”’ 

From the Astronomer-Royal at the 
| Cape : To take the chair at a grand 
| presentation of a new “ table-cloth”’ 
| to Table Mountain. 
| These are but an instalment of the 
| more pressing and early invitations, the 
| forerunners of some thousands to come 
|by the next mail. There will be, for 
| instance, the Christening of ‘‘ Joeburg,”’ 
|the Naval Review at Pretoria, the Pul- 
sator Races at Kimberley, the State 
Visit to Teteleko’s Thirty-two Wives 
iat P’M’Burg, the Great Indaba with 
the Rickshaw-boys of Durban, the 
Grand [lumination of the Pyramid at 


|Port Elizabeth, the Mad Mule-drive 
from Grahamstown to ‘ King,” the 


** Voetzak’’ into Bloemfontein, and the 
| Wash-out all over Rhodesia. That such 


| 





jare a few only of the items of the | 


Colonial Secretary’s first week’s stay in 
the sub-continent is the private informa- 
tion of your late 

Sout AFrican CorRESPONDENT. 
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Squire (somewhat eccentric). ‘I wisH YOU COULD PUT A BIT 0’ THATCH ON MY HEAD, GEORGE.” 


George. “IT B’AIN’T THATCH THOU BE WANTIN’, SQuimRe. 
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AN ARTIC EXPLORATION. 
Ovr word is as good as our bond, | 
better perhaps. We had promised to 
avail ourselves of the earliest possible 
opportunity of seeing certain pictures 
by Mr. Gornow Craic (whose drawing- | 
power as an actor is only equalled by 
\wing-power as an artist) on view 
up to November 7th, two days after 
the festival, of All’Guys Day. Being | 
strange to Bayswater, where these | 
pastels are exhibited, we, arriving at | 
the wrong end of Queen’s Road to 
begin with, were compelled to inquire 
our way of several polite tradesmen. 
The ‘bus conductor had sent us im- 
periously to the right, and having | 
achieved a good half mile: it occurred 
to us to make inquiries’ of a good-| 
humoured-looking grocer, who informed 
us, quite jovially, that we were walking 
on towards Acton, and that instead _ of | 
reaching our “ objective’? we should | 


| find ourselves on the high road to 
Ealing, intimating thereby that: our | 
ultimate destination might not im-| 


| baker's. 


| withdrew.’ 


probably be Hanwell. So turning back, | 


we once again hove in sight of Queen’s | 
Road Station. 

‘Straight on,” said a butcher in a| 
decided tone. ‘‘ Straight on the left, 
and ask again.’’ We thanked him; 
but a quarter of an hour of “ straight 
on’’ brought us by no means within 
measurable distance of the haven where 
we would be. 

So we ‘‘ask again.”’ This time at a 
Now, if neither fishmonger, 
butcher, greengrocer, nor chemist can 
answer questions as to anybody’s domi- 
cile, depend upon it that the person in 
request is not a resident in that neigh- 
bourhood. The baker could direct us 
to where we didn’t want to go, but 
that not the point, so, like a 
‘deputation,’ ‘‘we thanked him and 
* Then we tried the chemist. 


was 


| Thanks to this judicial and deliberate 


| water 


personage and. to his London and Bays- 
directory, we arrived at the 
desired Studio where the works of art 
whereof we were in search (at 
present) enshrined. 

There was not by any means a crowd 
in the rooms, as it was about the hour 
popular in Bayswater and elsewhere for 
lunch or early dinner, and _ therefore 
we had the place pretty well to our- 
selves, with the exception of a tall 
lady, possibly representing High Art, 
and a cheerful attendant, who handed 


are 


| eatal gues. 





“All those with a red wafer on them,”’ 
said he pleasantly, pointing to the 


pastels and ‘fifty wood-cuts,’ “ are sold.”’ | 


Of course this fact was enough to 
make him smile, as the red wafer was 
pretty conspicuous in the collection. 
These pastels suggested to our mind 
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HATS OF A FEATHER THAT DON’T FLOCK TOGETHER. 








that- Mr. Craia’s work might be 
generally and correctly described as 
“after Auprey Berarpstey,”’ of course 
some way after as a rule, but now and 
again uncommonly near. 

What may be for want of a better 
description termed “the gems of the 
‘collection ’’ are certain impressionist 
|landscapes in miniature, as for example 
| Dunster, Surrey (5). 

The Hostess (2) is clever, but she is 
“‘sold.”” For his sketches of Sir Henry 
Irvine in various characters all we can 
|say is, a8 Brannon Txomas, the heavy 
|haw-haw swell, observed to WEEDON 
Gnossmita as the noble amateur who 
had been giving, as he thought, a 
life-like imitation of Irvine, “* Why— 
aw—I thought it was Irvine.” * Of 
these portraits the best have been 
| purchased, and are lent for this show. 
|'The visitor must burrow into a corner 
jin order to examine curiously No. 23, 
The Cabman and the Rainbow, a puzzle 
| picture which is certain to arrest atten- 
ition, as, for another reason, will the 
pretty face of No. 7. In 68 we havea 
| weird and original treatment of the old 
theme provided by the vagaries of The 
Ancient Lady of Banbury Cross, who 
is here apparently taking her equestrian 
exercise on a dark night, most unpro- 
pitious for such an amusement. Pos- 
sibly the ‘‘ bells on her toes” suffice to 
warn travellers of her approach, and so 
danger would be avoided. This mention 
of the Banbury Dame pastelised, and 
the display of small eccentric-coloured 
‘figures all dolly-ish and toy-ish, will 
|Suggest to the visitor the idea, as it 
'did to us, that great things are in store 
|for Mr. Gorvon Crata if he would con- 





fine (or extend) his art almost entirely 
to nursery wall-papers. He could make 
a spécialité of them. It’s a fortune! 
Christmas wall-papers for the nursery! 








* PUTTING THE KETTLE ON” AT 
THE ADELPHI. 

Wry is he called Captain Kettle? 
Certainly he has a good deal to do with 
“hot water,” and is perpetually getting 
into it and out of it: But such is not 
the case with a kettle. He is a queer 
customer, ‘‘a kittle kettle to shoe behint.”’ 
And if you’re in the humour for villains, 
why here is the best of all villains at 
large in the form of Mr. Aninapon as 
Captain Pedro Vadez. As for the ladies, 
there is handsome Miss Es Berrxcer 
for Dora Clotilde, the melodramatic 
heroine, Miss Erne, Warwick as Kate 
Carnegie, a name so suggestive of 
rejected offers—of books. Hlere’s the 
Donia, but where’s Chevalier Coster? 
Deck scene on the Dojia’s yaclit is very 
effective. 

Of course, Captain Kettle has some 
good speeches, for what would a kettle 
be without a little ? And, on 
the whole, Mr. Murray Carson’s gallant 
Captain is a performance of considerable 
merit. I may differ with Mr. Carson on 
some points, but the public that appre- 
ciates this melodrama at the Adelphi is 
not to be much exercised by minor 
questions of dramatic art between Kettle 
and Yours truly, T. Porr. 


*“ spout 4 








A Cannibal Competition ? 
G ENTLEMAN Growing for Market 
Toa Vacancy for Pupil—Advt. in 
“ Standard.” 
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| 
CHARIVARIA. 
A FOREIGNER who saw some of ial 
infantry regiments on the day of the| 
Royal Procession expressed himself as | 
much struck with the spread of the| 
Cadet movement in England. 


And it seems that there was a boom 
in Cavalry recruiting that day. Accord- | 
ing to a half-penny evening paper, “ As | 
His Masesty passed the populace raised 
loud hussars.”’ 


With something approaching a sigh 
| of relief the British nation has learnt 
from Mr. pe Vinuiers that Mr. CHamsper- | 
LAIN’S proposed visit to South Africa | 
meets with the approval of the Boer| 
Generals. 


| 
| 
| 
ed | 
| 


Sir Henry CamPpeti-BaNNer- | 
MAN also approves of his going away. | 

It is astonishing that not one of the 
Liberal organs should have guessed that | 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s real reason in going to 
South Africa is to avoid the humiliation | 
of a defeat over the Education Bill. | 





King Oscar is said to have decided 
on an award unfavourable to America | 
in the Samoan Arbitration, and _ the| 
general feeling among Americans is| 
that if they had known the result was | 
going to be adverse to them they would | 
certainly never have consented to arbi- | 
tration. 

i : | 

,Great Britain has given a warning to | 
Turkey. It has been intimated to the | 
Porte by the British Ambassador that, | 
unless ‘Turkey withdraws her troops | 
from British territory near Aden, Great | 
Britain will be obliged to adopt what-| 
ever action she may think necessary. 
In well-informed circles this is under- | 
stood to mean that Great Britain will | 
then be forced to send a confirmatory 
note saying ‘‘ Please go away.” 


Miss Corettt makes the following 
complaint :—‘ Free Libraries may be 
considered extremely detrimental to the 
prosperity of authors.’ But surely in 
some cases the readers also suffer. 


A female vagrant was last week taken 
to a Philadelphia police station with 
scarcely any raiment. A dress was 
improvised for her from two sacks, and, 
thus attired, she appeared before the 
magistrate, who asked her if she was 
an art-student. _ pal 

Dr. Horr, of Detroit, has declared, 
after a careful investigation of statistics, 
that in 260 years everybody in the 
United States will be insane. Dr. Hoyr 
himself could not wait so long. 








It is not often that the Art World has 


Wallin 
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Foreigner (who has been having a difference of opinion with his Bear, to alarmed house- 


holder). “ He! vire!! Ze rope! Pun 


zE ROPE! He no wort! He ver’ Tame Bear!” 








occasion to think well of the London 
County Council, but the Albert 
Memorial is now completely hidden 
behind a wooden scaffolding. 

Mr. Moraan’s reproach to Mr. YERKES : 
—‘ Ht tube, Brute!” 

The general belief that King Epwarp 
THE SEVENTH was crowned at Westmin- 
ster in August last now turns out to be 
correct. 


account of it. ~ 

An officer has just discovered a real 
river within a thousand miles of the 
position allotted. it in a War Office 
map. 
(Discovery Service Order). 


The current number of the| 
official London Gazette publishes an 


He has been awarded the D.S.O. | 


The Mayor of Plymouth recently 
handed to the Prince of Watgs, at York 
House, the patent of the office of Lord 
High Steward of the borough. ‘‘ The 
patent,” says the Daily Mail, “ was 
enclosed in a silver model of Eddystone 
lighthouse, which can be used either 
as a writing-table, an electric-light, or a 
letter-weight.’’ Nothing, however, is 
said about a hammock or a skipping- 
rope. 








My Kingdom or a Horse. 


In the Daily Graphic there was the 
following ominous juxtaposition of head- 
lines on the day of the Cambridge- 
shire :— 

Tue Kine at THE Races. 
Sceprre ror Sate To-pay. 




















spell. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | 


A corcrovs binding in blue and gold 
attracts the Baron’s notice to Mr. Anxprew 


| 


Lana’s Book of Romance, with artistic | 
designs in grey and black and_ brilliant} 
colours by Henry Forp. This is for the 
elder children who were once Gammer 


Gurton girls, but are now students of the 
Arthurian Legend. <A_ delightful book. 
Likewise issued by the same firm (Loycmays, 
Green & Co.) is Alick’s Adventures, by 
“G. R.,’? with humorous illustrations by 
Joun Hassatt,—not bad fun, were it not that 
Alick had been preceded by Alice, who went 
Through the Looking Glass, accompanied 
by her faithful knight Sir Jony Texniet. 


Mr. Cartes H. FE. Brooxrterp, hitherto 
noted as an actor, a wit and a good fellow, 
has written his Random Reminiscences 
Epwarp Arnotp). It is a delightful book, 
crammed with good stories from beginning 
to end—and they are all told with such a. 
skilful care of their point, and with such a 
breezy humour, that the Baron’s Assistant, 
having rushed headlong through the feast, 
murmured as he came to the last page :— 

You reach the end and wish he’d just begun, 
This Brook of laughter in a Field of fun. 
Mr. Brooxrietp must forgive the play with 
his name, and count the B. A. his debtor 
for a large loan of pleasure and amusement. 


Dainty, portable, in most readable type, 
are the little books that go to form the York 
Library (R. Briwtey Jonyson). Here the 
pleasant, simple fiction of a bygone day is re- 
vived. The two latest stories are Rosamund 
Gray, by Cartes Lamp, and Two Love Stories, 
by Ronerr Sooraey. Both are delightfully chosen, and wil! 
be welcome to those who enjoy their literature in scraps. 


your Guy.” 





Side Walk Studies is the title given by Mr. Austin Dosson 
to his latest contributions to 18th century history, just issued 
by Messrs. Cuatto anp Winpus. It worthily takes its place 
in the charming library of kindred books, coming from the 
same scholarly and sympathetic pen. There is no modern 


| writer who has so completely mastered life and work in the 


Georgian era as Mr. Dopsoy. He is equally at home with 
men of letters, artists, actors, and (particularly) actresses. 
In this new volume he gives a charming account of Pre 
WoFFINGTON, its value increased by reproduction of a mezzo- 
tint portrait of the enchantress. Looking on this, my 
Baronite feels he never before realised the power of her 
If she could charm mankind in this dress, the skirt 
fashioned after the style of an inverted barrel, what fatal 
work would she have wrought had she been gracefully 
gowned! Dr. Jouysoy’s haunts and habitations, the story 
of the Spectator, the illustrators of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
are among the subjects about which Mr. Dosson delightfully 
chats. Anyone already tired of the so-called twentieth 
century should turn back to the eighteenth, and, under 
Mr. Donson’s genial guidance, tread its restful by-paths. 

An Antaretic Queen, by Captain Cuartes Lamp (F. Warne 
& Co.), will certainly captivate the boy reader as she did the 
heart of the adventurous hero in this exciting story. After 
a varied and wonderful knockabout existence he discovers 
an island, which being discreetly placed by the author in 





Benevolent Lady (fond of the good old customs). 





THE GLORIOUS FIFTH. 


““HERE, MY BOY, IS SOMETHING FOR 


Conscientious Youth. “ We at’T cot No Guy, Mum; ‘rats ’ERE’s GRANDFATHER !” 


some unknown region of the South Pole, he is able to 
commandeer. And the Queen thereof gives him her hand. 
Ahem! not unlike the story of the well-known ballad “* His 
heart was true to Poll!” 


The war being now really over, Sir Artuur (why not 
Sir Conan ?) Doyte has wound up his story of its pro- 
gress. Messrs. Suitu, Exper publish it with elucidation 
of an excellent map, and the assistance of a carefully com- 
piled index. My Baronite has on earlier editions written 
of the special features of this masterpiece of vivid, 
condensed, yet comprehensive narrative, which need not 
shrink from comparison with Krinciake’s laborious and 
massive masterpiece. He notes, in proof of the completeness 
of the final chapters, that the chronicler records one of the 
finest—if one of the saddest—episodes of the War, when 
the son of the chairman of the P. & O., young Surner.anp, 
fresh from Eton, still blushing with pride over his com- 
mission to a lieutenancy in the Seaforths, separated from 
his men and his horse, scorning to surrender, fought his 
way on foot a mile along the veld before he was shot down 
by the encircling and admiring Boers. Sir Arruur does not 
add the pathetic incident that the news reached the young 
hero’s mother on the very day the bells in London were 
clanging the joyful news of peace. Tue Baron pe B.-W. 








Tongues are Cheap To-day. 
\ RS. —— REQUIRES GOVERNESS to prepare boy and teach 
girl 12 languages, music, £50. Ditto for girl 16 and housekeep- 
ing £80.—Morning Post. 

















